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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
III. MANUAL METHODS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 



REV. RICHARD MORSE HODGE, D.D. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 



Self-expression is the controlling principle of modern education. 
This is presumptive evidence in favor of manual methods of instruc- 
tion, as children as well as adults naturally express their thoughts 
in various ways by representations wrought by their hands. 

Again, Sunday-school instruction suffers to some extent (it matters 
not how much) by comparison with the teaching afforded by the day 
school. A comparison of day-school and Sunday-school practice 
reveals two conspicuous facts: first, a likeness in principle or educa- 
tional aim, and, second, a difference in educational methods. Both 
kinds of schools aim primarily at the development of character 
and are fundamentally ethical. Moreover, these different schools 
have the formal studies of history and literature in common. But 
the methods of teaching history and literature in Sunday school 
and day school are divergent. The day-school method is based 
on manual work in just those schools which most surpass Sunday 
schools in efficiency; and manual methods are comparatively unused 
in Sunday schools. 

The question emerges naturally, what manual methods can be 
used to advantage by Sunday schools in the teaching of religious 
history and literature, and how such methods may be employed 
correctly. 

A. RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 

The study of biblical literature must be guided by the different 
varieties of literary form; e. g., story, history, prophecy, psalmody, 
and moral reflection or wisdom writing. 

For convenience we may pass over historical composition as 
a literary form and content ourselves with treating only the study 
of biblical history as such, and that under a separate division of 
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this discussion, remarking only meanwhile that a critical study of 
the work of the biblical historians is an excellent course for a class 
of college age or older. Story, however, is to be differentiated from 
history. History appeals to our sense of record, while story addresses 
itself to the imagination. History justifies itself by being true to 
facts, and story by being true to life without regard to historicity. 
Story belongs, therefore, to literature, and is to be classed with psal- 
mody and prophecy rather than with history, at least for the purposes 
of this discussion of methods of teaching. 

Manual methods of literary study may include picture work 
for pupils of story age, or until about the tenth year of age; the col- 
lection of masterpieces for memorizing and devotional reading 
for pupils from about the tenth to the eighteenth year; and note- 
taking and thesis- writing for those of eighteen years and upward. 

1. Picture work. — The most and best of story work is story- telling. 
Even so, however, a child can express himself with his hands in val- 
uable ways in story-study. 

Every rule has its exception, but probably no rule is more useful 
to guard against the abuse of pictures than that which dictates that 
pictures should be reserved until after the telling of a story. The 
underlying principle to be observed is the exercise of the child's 
imagination. 

The formal steps of picture work may be enumerated as follows: 
(a) The telling of a story by the teacher, (b) From several different 
pictures of character scenes or landscapes the members of a class 
may select the picture or pictures which they can identify with con- 
ceptions already projected by their imaginations during the telling 
of the story by the teacher, (c) The picture selected may be pasted 
in blank-books. This can be done at home, (d) When the picture- 
books are completed, the children can turn the pages and narrate 
the stories, as the pictures prompt them, by way of review. Such a 
picture-book becomes an album of stories for the child. So much 
for children who do not yet know how to read. 

Children of seven or eight can proceed farther in the case of 
every picture: (e) by affixing a title, (/) and following it with an 
appropriate text, either to describe the picture or to draw an ethical 
inference, (g) A written description of four or five sentences of the 
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contents of the picture may follow; (h) and finally an original draw- 
ing of an object or two suggested by the picture or its story. All 
of this picture work is in successful practice in some Sunday schools. 

2. Scrapbook work. — The hands of a child may be employed 
with profit in copying in a blank-book the passages which it is designed 
that he should memorize, and other masterpieces which may be 
collected for devotional reading. This work is selective and begets 
a proprietary sentiment in favor of the passages employed. It culti- 
vates a spiritual dependence upon religious literature and induces 
a wider reading. 

3. Notebook and thesis work. — We study literature best with 
a pencil; and expository work for older students may be assisted 
by note-taking, which may or may not eventuate in simple theses 
upon passages or topics to be read in class. The term " search work" 
has been proposed for the exercise. Both scrapbook and notebook 
work may be done at home. 

B. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 

Geography furnishes the background necessary to follow his- 
torical narration. History in turn interprets geography. Both 
studies should be pursued together in a historical course. The 
space-sense for geography and the time-sense for history develop 
together, and are ready for expression by about the tenth year of 
age. 

1. Map work. — Altogether the best way to learn a map is to 
make it. Map-gazing will accomplish neither as thorough nor as 
quick results. 

A relief map is the most intelligible to the uninitiated, and the 
easiest for them to make. Damp sand is the best material to begin 
with. A sand map may be made by a class in concert at a sand- 
table under the direction of the teacher. This may be followed 
by the making of the same map of rag pulp by each pupil. The pulp 
should be molded on a sheet of paper upon which the principal water 
lines have been traced for guidance. A good size is 8 x 10 inches. 
Rag pulp may be obtained for the purpose from a writing-paper 
mill. When dry, the pulp map may be glued to a cardboard of 
the same size. The pulp should represent the land surfaces only, 
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and the seas will be represented by bare spaces which will expose 
surfaces of the cardboard. These seas may be colored blue, and 
rivers may be marked by blue-pencil lines. The elevations should 
be made on a scale of about 3 to 1; i. e., the elevations of land 
exaggerated threefold, so as to be adequately differentiated. 

Somewhat smaller embossed maps of Palestine may be obtained, 
and of the exodus lands from Egypt to Canaan. The pulp map 
for the course in question — e. g., the exodus countries — may be fol- 
lowed by the coloring of an embossed map of the same areas, accord- 
ing to a color scheme; e. g., blue for seas, yellow for lowlands (1- 
500 feet high), buff for foothills (500 to 1,500 feet high), brown 
for table-lands and mountains (1,500 to 3,000 feet high), red for 
mountain tops (over 3,000 feet), and black for areas below the level 
of the sea. 

By this time any two pupils of only nine years of age should be 
able to make a sand map of the lands studied of 3 x 3 feet on the 
sand tray in five minutes. The narration of the history may pro- 
ceed Sunday by Sunday over sand maps made by the pupils, with 
occasional oral reproduction by the pupils, until the life of Moses 
be completed. 

The narrative needs to be suspended at times, however, for the 
making of two or three maps; a political map is necessary, which 
will include Egypt and Canaan and the desert lying between them. 
These areas will be represented by patches of different colors, in 
order to indicate when the Israelites had passed beyond Egypt 
and when they would reach Canaan. The three names of these 
lands and the names of the seas may be written on this map. A 
road map may follow immediately to show the choice of routes open 
to the Israelites, upon which red lines may mark the roads, and black 
ink or pencil the water lines and the few necessary names already 
referred to. A historical map will be necessary by the close of the 
narration, consisting of water lines, and the names and locations 
of seven or eight of the principal halting places. Under these places 
may be written the respective events of the history, each being 
numbered in chronological order. A red line may be drawn also to 
trace the route of the Israelites from Egypt to the Jordan. 

2. Narrative books. — On the completion of the maps and oral 
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narration of a course, pupils will be prepared to write out the his- 
tory in books of narrative. These may have a title-page with the 
pupil's name as author, and a table of contents, of chapters, maps, 
and illustrations. The several chapters will follow, and may be of 
one or two pages in length. Each chapter may begin with sub- 
topics for a heading to guide the composition of the pupil. The 
teacher should supply the wording for the title-page, contents, and 
sub-headings of chapters ; but every word of a narrative book should 
be written by the pupil's own hand, as both more valuable and more 
gratifying to him. Pupils will read their chapters before the class 
as fast as written, and ethical discussions will follow. The colored 
embossed maps of land elevations already made will serve for frontis- 
pieces for the narrative books, and the political, road, and historical 
maps may be inserted at appropriate chapters. Penny prints may 
be selected to illustrate other chapters. Narrative books make writ- 
ten examinations superfluous. 

Children under eleven years of age are hardly old enough to compose 
the chapters suggested, as their interest is easily exhausted by the 
mechanics of expression. For them the table of contents will suffice 
for a written outline of a course. Even for older children one written 
chapter will often be found to answer better than more extended 
composition, especially if each pupil be allowed to write out the 
chapter which he prefers. 

The balance of biblical history will call for similar maps, with 
the exception probably of road maps. A relief map of Palestine, 
and several political and historical maps, will be necessary, and 
three or four volumes altogether of narrative books. 

The result of manual methods in Sunday-school instruction is 
that the children begin to reproach their day-school teachers for 
their often inferior methods of teaching. 



